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rising either isolatedly or in clusters from 1000 to 1500
feet above the plateau. Many of these have perennial
springs on their summits, which have often been con-
verted into almost impregnable strongholds.

The plateau culminates at Bangalore, which lies due
west of Madras, over 3000 feet above sea-level. But
the highest peaks are found more to the west, where the
Kuduremukha, 6215 feet, forms a striking landmark
visible from the sea. Here also two peaks in the Baba-
Budan Mountains rise to elevations of 6214 and 6317
feet, and on the former is the tomb of Baba-Budan, a
Muhammadan saint, from whom the range takes its name.

The chief rivers of Mysore are the Kavari, Penner,
Paler, and Pennair. None of the streams are here
navigable, and many are utilised to form artificial reser-
voirs, of which there are no less than 38,000 in the
State. Some of these are of considerable size, the Suli-
kere tank, which is the largest, having a circumference
of 40 miles.

The Native State of Mysore forms no part of the
Madras Presidency, but for some years before 1881,
when it was restored to the native ruler,1 it was separ-
ately administrated on the model of the Panjab by a
Chief Commissioner, directly responsible to the Supreme
Government.

A similar arrangement has been permanently adopted
for the adjoining territory of Kurg, a hilly tract 20OQ
square miles in extent, occupying the crests and eastern

1 This ruler descends through a collateral Hue from Raj Vodejar,
founder of the present State of Mysore in 1610. For thirty-six years
the throne was usurped hy the Muhammadan soldier of fortune Hyder Ali
and his son Tipu Sahib (1763-99). The native dynasty was restored by the
English, but in 1831 the Raja was deposed for gross maladministration,
ancl from that time till 1881 Mysore was practically administered by
British Commissioners. The present ruler bears the title of Chama
Rajendra Vodeyar.